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)oyal breast must glow with the 
heavenly .fire of patriotism. The 
union oi" these two virtues will con- 
stitute a perfect character. In every 
society, in every country, a few 
such characters may always be found 
to exist. With sou is superior to the 
low, grovelling, prejudices of party, 
such citizens may be truly said to 
constitute the bulwark of the state. 
In the hour of civil commotion, or 
foreign invasion, they shall be found 
to be tiie firm friends of their king, 
their country, and their constitu- 
tion. Should internal treachery 
erect her head, or should foreign 
invasion threaten their country with 
desolation or subjugation, these no- 
ble citizens will be found amongst 
the foremost to seize their swords and 
muskets, and risk their lives in suppres- 
sing internal rebellion; or in repel- 
ling, the haughty invader of their 
country's peace. 

A patriot will always be 
found ready to stand forward as 
the champion of his country, in 
resisting and opposing the attempts 
of tyrants to introduce arbitrary 
power and despotism. The cry of 
bis distressed country will always 
rouse him from the slumbers of in- 
dolence, and animate him with the 
courage and resolution of a hero. 
Without a murmur, wilt he cheer- 
fully sacrifice health and fortune, 
to assist in rescuing his country 
from slavery and oppression. Ani- 
mated by the enthusiastic spirit of 
loyally, he will voluntarily relin- 
quish the comforts and pleasures of 
life ; encounter the dangers of the 
field ; wander a solitary exile from 
his native laud; and even bow his 
head on the fatal scaffold, to retain 
bis priueiptes of loyalty, and pre- 
serve inviolate the sacred constitu- 
tion #f his country. 

Makcellis. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

DESULTORY HtSTS RESPECTING THE 
ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 

IT seems to have been, from the 
first, an intention of the friends 
of this institution, to comprehend 
within the same walls, two very 
different modes of education, and 
adapted to very different periods of 
life. Under the general title of 
" Academical Institution," the de- 
sign was, and I believe still con- 
tinues, to include both common 
schools for the English, Latin, and 
Greek languages, and also a colle- 
giate establishment} both the initia- 
tion of boys, and the instruction of 
young men ; both periods of life, from 
eight to twelve, and from sixteen. 
to twenty ; both modes of tuition, the 
lash of the school-master, and the 
prelections of the professor ; in short, 
to hold out to the public the advan- 
tages of a complete course of edu- 
cation, from the grammar-school to 
the highest parts -of liberal litera- 
ture. 

This double purpose, founded more 
on speculation than the experience 
of any similar institution, seems to 
have originated principally from a 
desire of uniting subscribers in car- 
rying on the undertaking, who were 
of ditferent sentiments with respect 
to the object of the establishment. 
There were, therefore, from the be- 
ginning, and there still continues to 
be, two parties, who have, hither- 
to, joined in one common end, but 
whose difference will become more 
apparent, and perhaps of more in- 
jurious consequences, when the in- 
stitution itself is put in a state of ac- 
tivity. One party looks merely to 
the event of establishing a new set of 
schools in the town of Belfast, a set 
of rival grammar schools, possessed 
of several advantages in point of 
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room and situation. They are fear- 
ful, perhaps with reason, of the 
practicability of founding any thing 
like a college : they doubt of its 
ever obtaining any encouragement 
from administration, or any grant 
from Parliament. '1 hey know with 
what unremitting jealousy such no- 
vel institutions are viewed by more 
ancient establishments ; but still, 
though they think that it will 
never be more than a collection of 
schools, they hold out the attracting 
idea of a college, and Professors, and 
a library, and scientific department, 
such, as may swell the list of sub- 
scribers at home and abroad, and 
thus induce the cooperation of se- 
veral, who would not otherwise have 
contribuied their money, or their 
attention, for a local and compara- 
tively insignificant purpose. The 
otlif-r party contemplate not merely 
the wants and wishes of the town 
of Belfast, but of the whole pro- 
vince, and speculate upon an es- 
tablishment, not merely correspond- 
ing to the present population and 
prosperity of the North of Ireland, 
hut which, in its enlargement, will 
keep pace with the future prospects 
of the country. They suppose, that 
being once legally incorporated, the 
institution will in no long time, ob- 
tain those privileges to confer lite- 
rary honours which are peculiar to 
an University. They have little 
doubt of the continued patronage 
of the public, and they encourage a 
sort of tremulous hope of an an- 
nual provision from Parliament. 

As the sentiments of either party 
have prevailed, so have speculations 
risen or fallen in the individual, or 
in the general mass of subscribers : 
their fears sometimes contracted into 
the school, and their hopes, at other 
times, dilated into an University. 

For my part, I do not scruple to 
say, that however well things may 
have, hitherto, proceeded, the deve- 



lopement of plan into practice, will 
prove the great and urgent defect to 
be placed in the double design of 
the Academical Institution, in the 
incompatibility of school and college 
under the same establishment; in 
the essential difference of their regu- 
lations, their organisation, their 
modes of tuition ; in the endless 
jealousies and feuds that must natu- 
rally and necessarily spring up be- 
tween Masters and Professors ; and 
above all, in the difficulty of main- 
taining a moral separation between 
scholars and pupils of different pe- 
riods of life and stages in study, 
a separation most necessary to the 
good order of the institution, and 
lasting welfare of all who are taught 
within its walls. I think time will 
prove that the institution must either 
become a college or school ; but 
that it cannot be both, that the dif- 
ferent parts of the institution are 
irreconcilable, and will never co- 
here for any length of time, and 
that the undertaking will shrink in- 
to two or three roomy grammar 
schools, or will rise gradually into 
collegiate consequence, and this more 
by the energy of individuals, and 
the progressive population and pros- 
perity of the province, than from the 
likelihood of any parliamentary or 
ministerial encouragement. J shall 
ever lament that the preparatory 
schools were not to be placed in 
the town, as they are at present, 
and that the building was not dedi- 
cated solely and exclusively to all 
the different classes of .literature 
which are understood to be included 
in the term University. 

It may be right, however, to con- 
ceal from others, and if possible, 
from ourselves, this original defect 
of the institution, which began in its 
first conception, runs through the 
whole prospectus, and is, as it were, 
incorporated by our charter, beyond 
the remedial power of bye-laws. 
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It is a disadvantage of all incorpo- 
rated societies, that they confirm 
original mistakes : that they incor- 
porate error as well as truth, and 
oppose, insurmountable obstacles to 
improvement and reform on a better 
understanding of the subject, through 
the benefit of experience. Corpo- 
rations have always little head, less 
heart, and only abound in belly. 
Let us however, do as well as we 
can, manacled as we are by .the 
chains of the charter, which begins 
to lay upon , us the shackles of an- 
cient establishments. Most houses 
in:Belfast have a rent from top to 
bottom, by being placed in an in- 
secure- foundation. Our literary edi- 
fice has, I think, a crack of the 
same kind. "Let us fill up the cre- 
vices with plaster, if we cannot 
new lay the foundation. Let us, in 
putting the literary department in 
motion, consult the wishes of both 
parties in the institution, and pre- 
pare both for educati"n more strict- 
ly scholastic, and for what in the 
charter is called " the Literary and 
Screiitifiu part of the Establish- 
ment." 

With this conciliatory purpose in 
view, we ought at the same time, to 
commence the Academic Institution 
in euch a manner as might conform 
to public expectation, and impress 
the people with a belief of its future 
importance. One Master chosen, or 
pne Professor endowed, would cer- 
tainly be but a paltry and inadequate 
beginning, little correspondent to 
the general idea of. such an institu- 
tion. Were we, again, to set out 
with the appointment of one or two 
Professors only, it mi^ht be. justly 
objected, that we were. beginning at 
the verv end and completion 
of education : that we were atr 
tending more to the pubiic than 
pupils, to popular lectures abroad, 
than to the advantage of scho- 
lars within the waits ; that eclat 
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might have its advantage, hut should 
always be subservient to utility ; and 
that our institution was not meant 
for an exhibition, but to be made a 
studium. 

Will it not therefore be better if 
the two divisions of the institution, 
the >chool and the class, were to ad- 
vance, as it were, pari passu, in 
order to conciliate all, and to ac- 
complish, if possible, the double 
end we have in view. 

I presume to suggest that an ade- 
quate commencement might be mn')e 
by the appointment of two Masters, 
one of the English, and one of the 
Classical school ; and two Profes- 
sors, one of Moral Philosophy, in- 
cluding logic, and the second of 
Natural Philosophy, including Ma- 
thematics. In our choice of Pro- 
fessors we ought to look to examina- 
tion of students, as well as prelec- 
tions in which the pupils are, as it 
were, passive recipients. One great 
object is to make the mind of the 
student more active, than it gene- 
rally is, on listening to a course of 
lectures. 

To accomplish this, in the present 
state of the literary fund, it would 
be necessary that the Masters should 
not receive salaries from the institu- 
tion, but only the advantage of 
rooms; and that a stipend of £.150 
each should be raised by voluntary 
subscription in and about the town, 
to be continued, for three years after 
their settlement, which time being 
completed, it may be supposed they 
will have a competent number of 
scholars. The two Professors to be 
paid out of the funds of the institu- 
tion, at the same rate of the head 
Masters, in order to prevent invidi- 
ous comparisons between the dif- 
ferent orders of teachers. 

With respect to the organization 
of the academy, and the internal 
regulations of schools and lectures, 
much must h'j left to the advice and 
a a a 
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assistance, the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the Masters and Profes- 
sors themselves, when upon the 
spot It would be altogether prema- 
ture to form a code of internal re- 
gulations for the institution, until 
such assistance be obtained. The 
duty of this board, in this respect, 
ni!'-t he suspended until the appoint- 
ment and co-operative advice of men 
of equal learning, and more enlarg- 
ed experience can be attained, al- 
though even then the use of this 
board will be far from superseded 
in its salutary controul and superin- 
tendence. The actual choice of 
Masters and Professors would imme- 
diately give life and activity to 
what is at present mere speculation. 
All plans of this kind must have 
manv errors, which can only be rec- 
tified in the course of practice, and 
therefore it is a commencement 
ouaht early to be made, that we 
maybe the sooner lessoned by time 
and experience. 

I should think that oxir best hopes 
are not to be placed in assistance 
from Parliament, or the minister of 
the day. The less we have to do 
with government, the- better will be 
our self-government. It is individu- 
al exertion which will alone con- 
tribute to the establishment of the 
Academic Institution. An educa- 
tion by statute is like to be a stinted 
education, in every thing, except in 
soporific ale, and solid pudding, to 
which as much of the. laurel is gene- 
rally added, as may be sufficient to 
give it a literary flavour. Ajuster 
ground of hope, in my opinion, rests 
on the endowment of chairs, by cer- 
tain public bodies. I should think 
the town of Belfast might endow one 
Professor ; the Synod of Ulster, a 
second ;aivi perhaps the Linen-trade 
of the North might be prevailed to 
sndow a third, supposes lecturer on 
opcratical chemistry, a subject so 
nearly connected with our staple 
manufacture. Is there any chance 



of the corpulent corporation of Bel- 
fast being able to provide even a 
puny professor, from their unem- 
ployed funds? However this may 
turn out, I think a rational hope of 
helping the deficiency of our funds, 
and their inadequacy to more than 
one Professor at present, might be 
remedied by a proper application to 
be made immediately, by letters ad- 
dressed to these public bodies. 

In searching for proper Masters 
or Professors, it should be observed 
that particular branches of learning 
are more successfully cultivated in 
some places than in others. Thus, 
if a lecturer on Moral Philosophy be 
determined upon, we should turn 
our attention to Scotland, and Profes- 
sor Dugakl Stewart ought to be ad- 
dressed on this subject. For a lec- 
turer in Natural Philosophy, I should 
imagine London is the place, and 
application might be made to Mr. 
Davy of the Royal Institution, Mr. 
Nicholson, conductor of the Philo- 
sophical Repository, and Dr. Aikin, 
with his sons Arthur and Charles ; to 
Dr. Hope, and Dr. Thomson of Edin- 
burgh. As to head Masters of the 
English, Latin, and Greek lan- 
guages, letters ought to be written to 
Mr. Lindley Murray, and, as I think, 
to the Masters of Eton and Westmin- 
ster, and Harrow Schools, in which 
the Classics are taught most criti- 
cally, and with greater regard to. 
composition, both in prose and verse, 
than in our Irish seminaries. It 
should, at the same time, be ob- 
served, that recommendations almost 
always exaggerate, from motives of 
personal friendship, and merits of 
the persons so recommended ; and 
as we must chuse without any exa- 
mination, or any other means of 
determining comparative merits, it 
perhaps will be found, that public 
fame, or popular character, is the 
best and truest criterion of abilities, 
.either in Master or Professor. Hence 
I think, it follows, that we are not 
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\o direct our choice upon those who 
are yet to make a character, but 
upon those whose literary reputation 
is, in a considerable degree, esta- 
blished ; we are not to contribute to 
push a j'outtg man entering life, in- 
to literary notice, as we may have 
contributed to push an architect in- 
to employment ; but the persons 
we chuse are to contribute their capi- 
tal of character to illustrate and ag- 
grandize this institution, in return 
for the emoluments they may re- 
ceive, and the future advantages 
they may expect. 

We are just arrived at a critical 
period of the Institution, upon which 
much of its future character will 
depend. There is no extreme -of. 
conduct I am apter to dread than 
an implicit faith, and tame acquies- 
cence in precedents and authorities; 
yet there is, I acknowledge, an ex- 
treme on the other hand, of acting 
from first ideas, unadvisedly, and 
without -the assistance of that great 
teacher, experience;. We are to 
guard against the corporate selfish- 
ness, and against the individual 
temerity. But this ought to 
prompt an immediate beginning of 
the Institution, in a manner ade- 
quate to the hopes and expectations 
of the public, and to the probable ef- 
ficiency of our funds, if not at pre- 
sent, at least in a short time to come. 
I think, then, that two Masters, and 
two Professors wili accomplish the 
purposes at present in view. One 
head teacher in English, and one in- 
Latin and Greek, and Classical lite- 
rature. Two lecturers — one of Mo- 
ral Philosophy, and another of Na- 
tural and Experimental Philosophy, 
with examinations appropriate to 
each course. X. 



An Outline of such a course of Liberal 
Instruction, as may be most useful, 
and at the same tune applicable to 



the present Circumstancesof the in- 
tended Institution — •" Bornons nons 
a futile et a I' applicable." 

1st. Ought not the head-masters 
of the English, and of the Classical 
schooU, to be sought for immediate- 
ly, as their opinion, advice, and as- 
sistance, with respect to every par- 
ticular of the management, disposi- 
tion, and internal economy of these 
schools, will be necessary before the 
Board can come to a final determi- 
nation. Application, by circular 
letters, ought to be made to those 
quarters where we shall be apt to 
meet with most knowledge and ex* 
perience on such subjects — to the 
masters of Westminster, of Eton, of 
the high school at Edinburgh, &c* 
We apply for a plan of the building" 
to a professional architect, in the 
same way, we ought to apply for 
masters to men, who combine prac- 
tice with speculation, and have tried 
rules by the test of experience. 

These head masters ought to be 
men of eminence and distinguished 
merit in their separate departments. 

These head- masters, besides the 
daily-superintendence of the schools, 
ought, asT think, to deliver prelec- 
tions to the scholars of their respec- 
tive schools, once a week, (on Sa- 
turdays,) in the common- hall of the 
Institution ; each lecture to continue 
one hour. 

1. The head-master of the Eng- 
lish school upon the English lan- 
guage, its nature, its excellencies, 
and defects; the principles of "gram- 
mar, and its philosophy as may be 
applicable to the native tongue ; on 
the art of reading and reciting with 
distinct articulation, just pronuncia- 
tion, inflexion, and management of 
voice; on English composition in 
all its parts ;" recitation in general, 
and of their own compositions to he 
made on the same days bv selected 
students in common-hall assembled. 
The habit of declaiming with an 
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oratorical voice and gesture, an exer- 
cise by nomearis general, but perhaps 
more useful and ornamental than 
any of the others of the polite arts. 

Ought not this master to be chosen 
with the greatest attention to his 
pure and even elegant enunciation, 
so as to become an exemplar for the 
assistants. Belfast has a great provin- 
cialism of dialect. Nothing would 
induce fathers of families to settle in 
this place, so much as the certainty 
of avoiding this mongrel dialect, this 
Scotch brogue, in an asylum of li- 
terature. 

The art of reading and reciting is 
scarcely ever taught to perfection, 
and the learned arid scientific in ge- 
neral read abominably. " To read," 
as has been admirably expressed, 
hi a seductive and fascinating man- 
ner, gliding rapidly, and with a low 
voice, over the feeble passages, 
dwelling with intelligence, though 
without affectation, upon the hap- 
pier parts, finally, giving to recita- 
tion that delicate punctuation, which 
renders sensible excellencies of dif- 
ferent species, by nice and varied 
inflexions, and avoiding, with the 
greatest care, that emphatical man- 
tier which disgusts the hearer, by 
attempting to command their ac- 
quiescence, and misses its effect by 
endeavouring to augment it." I 
think it will prove easier to get Pro- 
fessors in all the sciences, than an 
adequate head master and Prelec- 
tor of the English language. 

2. The head master of the Classi- 
i:a!-schoo! ought, I think, to corres- 
pond to the Piofessor of humanity in. 
the Scotch colleges, by giving lec- 
tures on the ancient languages, on 
the history, mythology, manners, 
&C.-.of the ancients, by illustrations 
frQifi the different authors; on the 
merits and defects of the different 
Clascal writers, &c. ; recitations 
from the Classics to be made by the 



students appointed for that purpose. 
Premiums to be distributed. 

Fees for these lectures, one Guinea g. 

course. 

Session from October \st, to April 1st. 

Lectures to be open to visitors. 

The Professorships, to be estab- 
lished as soon as possible, (and per- 
haps before the schools,) ought, in 
my mind, to be as follows. 

1st. The chair of Natural and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy, including as 
much of pure Mathematics, as may 
be subservient to the subject of this 
course. External nature first attracts 
-us. 

2d. After seeking for truth in the 
great world, it is to be searched for 
in the little world, within ourselves, 
in a course of Moral Philosophy, in 
which I should include Ethics, Lo- 
gic, and rational Metaphysics. 

3d. It is Language which, as Ba- 
con expresses it, has made the hap- 
py match between the mind of man, 
and the nature of things; hence a 
chair of Rhetotuc, in its most ex- 
tensive sense, taking in a course of 
Polite Literature ; the Philosophy of 
L-.vnguage, and all which may "ap- 
pertain to words; the theory and 
history of the Pine Arts, (Histoire 
Raisonn^e, as the French term it,) 
from Homer down to the present 
time j the origin and art of Criticism, 
rules and examples; the art of ora- 
tory, and rules for the different spe- 
cies of elocution of the pulpit, the 
bar, the senate, &c. 

4th. Lectures on the theory and 
practice of Chemistry and Miner- 
alogy, in reference to Arts and Ma- 
nufactures, particularly of the North 
of Ireland, 

5th. A course of popular lectures 
on Agriculture, in its theory and 
practice, on rural economy, and 
.husbandry, with as much of botany 
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as may be necessary U the agricul- 
turalist. 

6 th. Our own Country forms the 
central point around which, as citi- 
zens, our best hopes and wishes 
should rally, to which, as men of 
science, our views ought to con- 
verge. In all our course of investi- 
gation, we should look to Ithaca ; 
and were I able, as I am willing, to 
endow a chair, it should be a course 
of lectures on Political Economy, 
preceded by a view of civil and ec- 
clesiastical history in general, and 
comprehending, as their result, a 
statistical, economical, moral, and 
political view of Ireland, with its 
civil and church history, a full ex- 
planation of the causes which have 
impeded its progress to civilization, 
and a particular statement of such 
remedies as sound policy, and prac- 
tical humanity suggest for its im- 
provement. 

The course of liberal instruction I 
should, therefore, think most suit- 
able to the present design of the 
Board, would be, 

1. Lectures on the English tongue; by 
the head. master. 

2. Lectures on the Classics ; by the head 
master. 

3. Lectures on Natural and Experiment- 
al Philosophy. 

4. Lectures on Moral Philosophy and 
Logic. 

5. Lectures on Rhetoric, or Polite Li- 
terature. 

6. Lectures oxi Chemistry, and Miner- 
alogy. 

7. Lectures on Agriculture, and Bot- 
any. 

8. Lectures on Political Economy, and 
History, Civil and Ecclesiastical. 

For obtaining Professors to fill 
these chairs with reputation to the 
rhing seminary, and that sort of 
tt-htt whkh may create a popular in- 
terest and impression, assiduous at- 
tention ought to be paid. Apply 
to Sir Humphry Davy, of the 
Royal Institution, London ; Dr. 



Aikin, Charles and Arthur A'i- 
kin; Professor Stewart, Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Kirvvan, Dr. Perceval and 
Dr. Stokes, of Dublin, Mr. Miiler, 
formerly i eliow of T.C.D., &c. &c. 
Every thing ouaht to be done " ad 
captaiidum vulgu-;," (great and 
small.) Even in literary projects, 
attention ought to be paid to the 
common-sense of the community, 
the sound intellect of the constituent 
proprietors. Bacon says, " the state 
of knowledge is ever a Democrity, 
and that prevaiteth which is most 
agreeable to the senses, ami conceits 
(conceptions) of the people." 

One great and good consequence 
resulting from this institution, will 
be, by bringing together, into a 
closer society and intercourse, liberal 
and ingenuous men, who may unite 
their labours, without regard to 
sect or party, (for science is of no 
party,) in one pursuit, alike interest- 
ing to. all, by which mutual preju- 
dices will be worn oft", a humane 
and philosophic spirit will be cherish- 
ed, and youth will be stimulated by 
imitation and example, to a laudable 
diligence and emulation in the pur- 
suit of truth. 

Such an Institution will have its 
uses for men as well as boys. 

Every Professor ought to appro- 
priate an hour for private examina- 
tion, the day after his public lec- 
ture. In public lectures, the minds 
of the hearers are passive, and pri- 
vate examination is necessary, not 
only to fix attention, but to impress 
recollection. Each course two Gui- 
neas. 

Ought there to be any particular 
distinction in the dress of the stu- 
dents, by cap, or gown, &c. ? 

A Botany Garden will be neces- 
sary, not only as a subject for lec- 
tures, but as a place of agreeable 
recreation. How far might an ex- 
perimental Farm be consistent with 
the design of this Institution ? 
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I should think the only rooms at 
present necessary, to be — I. .A com- 
mon-hall, for lecturers, Or teachers, 
at different hours of the day — 2. A 
room to deposite books. — 3. And a 
room for the purpose of a temporary 
museum. 

I should wish to see appropriate 
mottoes and inscriptions over the 
principal entrance or vestibule, and 
on the doors of each of the schools in 
the College. 

Such as over the entrance to the 
English school, the words which 
Mrs. Jones, the mother of the emi- 
nent linguist, Sir William Jones, 
constantly repeated to her sou : — 

" Read, and you shall /enow." 

For the Classical School : — 

" Nos liberalibus Studiis et disciplinis 
filtiis eruditmus non quia virtutem 
dare possunt, sed quia animum ad 
accipiendam virtutem prapanmt." 

Cic. 

For Natural Philosophy: — 

" Homo, Natures minister, et inter- 
j res, tantumfacit et intelligit quan- 
tum dc natura ordine, re vel mente 
observavtrit, nee amplius tcit nut 
potest." Bacon. 

For Moral Philosophy : — 

X. 



To tht Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 

" When we boast of our own revolution 
and laws, 
Yet reprobate men who have spurn'd 
base controul, 
We may show an acquaintance with liber- 
ty's cause, 
But we strangely evince a contraction of 
soul." 

AS I have ever had a great vener- 
■^ alion for the memory of all good 
patriots, I have been very anxious 



to collect some information respect- 
ing those patriotic characters, who, 
in 1793, were exiled from Scotland, 
for endeavouring to promote free re- 
presentation, and a reform in Par- 
liament. 

In the Monthly Repository of 
Theology and General Literature, 
for August last, I met with a highly 
interesting letter from Joseph Ger- 
rald, one of the exiled Scottish pa- 
triots, to the Tate Gilbert Wakefield. 
This letter affords an interesting 
specimen of the independent mind 
of tiie writer, and is also truly ho- 
nourable to the memory of Gilbert 
Wakefield. I hope it will be valu- 
able to some of the readers of the 
Belfast Magazine ; I shall, therefore, 
not apologise for requesting you to 
insert it in your pages. 

" On board the Sovereign, lying off 
St. Helen's, May nth, 1795. 

" I should wantonly repress the 
•warmest emotions of my heart, and 
feel myself guilty of a breach of 
moral duty, did I depart the coun- 
try without bidding adieu to my 
respected friend, Gilbert Wakefield. 
The tender attention which, during 
my persecution, he, a stranger to 
every thing but my principles, un- 
solicited ly paid to me, can never be 
erased from my mind. The recol- 
lection of it will be a consolation to 
me, under the most -trying events 
of life; and, after the approbation 
of my own mind, will stand among 
the firmest supports of an inflexible 
fortitude. 

" I did not think, my friend, to 
have quitted you so abruptly. 1 re- 
ceived assurances, through an indi- 
rect channel, from ministerial ait- 
thority, that it was not their inten- 
tion to send me immediately. But 
they knew that I was incapable of 
making an} submission, and there- 
fore were determined to insult and 
deceive a man, whom even the iron 



